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~ LOST ATLANTIS | | 





- Chapter Three - 


Returning to Solon's story, we reach the point where 
the Younger Critias says: "Yet, before proceeding further 
with the narration, I ought to warn you (his Athenian 
audience) that you should not be surprised if you hear 
Hellenic names given to foreigners. I will give you the 
reason for this. Solon, who had planned a poem of this 
story, made an enquiry into the meaning of the names given 
him and learned that the early Egyptians in writing them 
down (in hieratic or in hieroglyphs) had translated them 
into their own language and he, Solon, recovered the 
meaning of the several names (that is, in Atlantean, shew- 
ing therefore that at that early epoch of the world's 
history proper or surnames were given to persons, places 
and perhaps to things in general on account of some char- 
acteristic action, habit, guality or environment) and 
re-translated them and copied them over again in our lan- 
guage (Archaic Attic Greek —- which was still in use at the 
time of Solon, according to Taylor (4)). iy great-grand- 
father Dropidas had the original writing (Solon's manu- 
script) which is still in my possession (470-400 B.C.) 
and was carefully studied by me when a child." The pro- 
cesses of translation, retranslation and transcription 
thus involved must have been complicated and wiwieldy. 
Herodotus (33) declares that the Greeks derived their 
worship of Poseidon from the Libylans. whatever may have 
been his status in Greek mythology it is clear that to 
the Atlanteans he was an eponymous culture hero. Lewis 
Spence (34) adopts a similar view, as did J. Bryant (35), 

Brotm (36) together with Rawlinson asserts that on 
losical grounds Poseidon is to be equated to Noahe 
any (37) translates Poseidon by “the one who surges 

along." It is to be regretted that the original 
Atlantean names, proper and otherwise, recorded by the 
Egyptian priests were not simply transliterated into 
hieratic or hieroglyphic writing. "Therefore," Critias 
continues, "if you (Socrates and his fellow-listeners) 
hear names such as are used in this country, you must not 
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be surprised, for I have told you the reason." 
Now we approach the mythical element in the whole 
narrative, for though it professes to deal with the 
origin of the island of Atlantis and its development into 
a world empire, it bristles with purely Hellenic concepts 
and myths, so that while you are supposedly reading of 
Atlantis you are in reality being regaled with the essence 
of Greek primitive history. It is clear that Solon could 
not forget his own country when writing this narrative 
of early times. 
Critias the Younger, speaking of the gods dividing 
e reaim of nature siiong themselves, tells us that 
oseidon “receiving for his: share the island of Atlantis, 
at children by a mortal woman and settled them on a 
part of this island that I will now describe." Poseidon, 
later known to the Romans as Neptune, was, according to 
the myths, aevoured by his own father Kronos, which 
simply means that Kronos, the personification and ape 
cation of time, cevoured all its own productions or, | 
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other words, brings forth that which it ultimately 
destroys. In addition to the island of Atlantis, Poseidon 
was given dominion over all the seas, oceans and water 
everywhere. Hence, he coulc cause earthquakes, tidal 
waves, floods, the tides, and the emergence and sinking 
back of islands and indeed of whole continents. He be- 
came in time almost universally adored. The Hellenic 
proper naine, Po-Seidon, as being probably of Asiatic 
origin, being related to Phi-Sheidon, the Mouth of Sidon, 
the famous seaport of the earliest Phoenicians, a city 
that has been traced back to the tiventy-seventh century 
B.C. Poseidon was associated with the sea in every pos- 
Sible way and his official wife was Amphi-Trite, the 
female seal or triton, or in other terms, the first 
licrwoman, or the Queen of the Mermaids referred to in 
fairy mythology. She was the daughter of Oceanus, and 
we know that at one time seals were very common in the 
Mediterranean, as witness the coins of Phocea, the mari- 
time city whose very name incorporates phocas the Greek 
name for seal. It may here be rememhered that the famous 
Lake Tritonis, the Laks of Triteons or Sonia; at one time 
formed an enormous gulf separating the island = or per- 
haps the peninsula — or North West Africa from Libya and 
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Western Egypt. The likeness of seals to human beings 

led the superstitious Greeks and other nations of anti- 
quity to regard them as demigods. It seems, therefore, 
that the fable of Poseidon's association with a woman of 
Atlantis, where his worship was subsequently established, 
Suggests the discovery and civilisation of the island by 
a race of sea-faring traders of the old pre-glacial world 
who made the island their home. 

But let the Younger Critias continue his tale: "On 
the side towards the sea and in the centre of the whole 
island there was a plain which is told of as being fairer 
than all other plains, and very fertile. Near the plain, 
again, and also in the centre of the island, about fifty 
stadia distance (roughly five miles five and a half fur- 
longs in English measure) there was a mountain, not very 
high on any side. On this mountain dwelt one of the 
earth—born primeval men of that land, whose name was 
Evenor or Buenor. He had a wife named Leucippe and an 
only child, a daughter named Cleito." 

These arc the names given in Attic Greek to the 
earliest recorded Atlanteans, or aboriginal people of 
this island. By breaking these names up into their rad- 
icals, and remembering that Solon explainea that they 
were translations into Greek of the original meanings of 
the Atlantean names, we can arrive at certain very ten- 
tative conclusions. Evanor or Zuanor, to begin with, can 
be construed as "the lian of God," corresponding to our 
Adam. In the first radical of the primeval Atlantean 
aboriginal, we find the root Hu, a very ancicnt Cymric or 
Cimmerian concept of deity, shewing that this particular 
name for God was carricd from the south-west of the globe 
almost due east by migration: in vastly later ages the 
name Hu scems to have been carricd to the British Isles 
by the ancestors of the Druids and figures prominently 
in the most ancient legends. In the Cymric legend of 
the Deluge, which was caused by the Addanc, a mythical 
monster, making the Lake of Waters (Llyon Lion) overflow, 
it was Hu Gaderam whose oxen dragged the monster from 
the waters and stopped the disaster. It was from this 
Deluge that Dwy Van and Dwy Vach escaped in the Neyydd 
Nav Neivon, the Celtic Ark (38). The Addanc appears to 
be similar to the Puranic Hayagriva. Hu Gaderan may 
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actually have been a pre-Celtic culture hero. The Triads 
refer to him as "A Bull dwelling in a sacred stall" (39). 

The name of the first Atlantean woman, Leucippe, can 
be rendered into English as "the luminous mare." A nymph 
named Leuce appears as one of the numerous oceanides or 
priestesses of Oceanus, and hence related to Amphitrite, 
the wife of Poseidon. This of course reminds us of sea- 
horses and we know from Greek mythology that the horse 
was first produced by Poseidon's striking the earth with 
his trident during his dispute with Athene, his niece, as 
to who should name the newly-forined settiement that was 
the capital of Cecropiae She in her turn produced the 
olive-tree and thus gained the victory, and her nane was 
given to the city. All this may refer to a religious or 
other quarrel in which land and water symbolise the oppo- 
Sing factors and the defeated, having to flee to their 
galleys, leave their cavalry behind. This suggests that 
the horse may have been introduced into Europe by the 
Atlanteans. And in all likelihood it was indigenous to 
Atlantis, of which, at that far-off epoch, the region 
called Barbary, or North west Africa, was the most east- 
erly geographical division. 

We next turn to the next member of this ancient 
Atlantean trinity, in which no son occurs: Cleito or 
Clito, which forms a kind of prefix in several Greek 
names of persons and places. She and her family were the 
progenitors of the Atlanteans. 

"The maiden was growing up to womanhood," Critias 
the Younger goes on, “when her father and mother diced. 
Poseidon fell in love with her and had intercourse with 
her and, breaking the ground, enclosed the hill on which 
She dwelt all round, making alternate zones of sea and 
land, larger and smaller, encircling one another; there 
were two of land and three of water which he, Poseidon, 
turned as with a wheel out of the centre of the island, 
the saime distance every way, so that no one could get to 
the island, for ships and voyages were yet unheard of." 

These circular canals, are a feature of the mytho- 
logy of most of the early ports, which would lead to the 
conclusion that they had been copies from some carly 
model, which may well have been that of the capital city 
and port of ATLANTIS. The myth, of course, shews the 
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Slow progress of certain arts and sciences by human 
agency leading up to the cutting of canals, which in- 
volved gigantic excavations, by a race of sea-farers 
accustomed to warfare on land and sea: whose symbol was 
Poseidon. For like Adam, the Poseidon of Solon's nar- 
rative is the personification of a race and not an in- 
dividual being. 

But to turn again to Plato. “He himself, as he was 
a god, found little difficulty in making special arrange- 
ments for the centre island, bringing under the earth 
two streams of water which he caused to rise up to the 
surface aS springs, the one warm and the other cold. 

He also begat and brought up five pairs of male tivins: 
Gividing the island into ten parts he gave to the first- 
born of the eldest pair his mother's dwelling and the 
adjacent land on all sides which was the largest and the 
best, and made him king over the rest: the others he 
made princes and gave them rule over many iten and a large 
territory. Anc he named them all. The eldest who Was 
king he namea Atlas, and after him the whole islanca and 
the ocean received the name of Atlantis." 

Now this very important part of the narrative is 
essentially correct in its historical and geographical 
details, as we shall show. It suggests, in the first 
place, that the then-existing empire was composed not 
only of the central island of Cleito, which became the 
capital of her first-born son Atlas: it also extended 
as far as the western and southern coastal regions of 
Portugal fron the neighbourhood of the present site of 
Lisbon southwards and incorporated parts of Spain as 
far south as and including the country around Cadiz: the 
present north-vcstern parts of Africa as far eastwards 
as the then Tunisian shore of the Mediterranean, over- 
looking Lake Tritonis, or our present Gulf of Gabes, 
Tripoli and Sidra; in all likelihood the extreme south- 
west corner of England, and, as one writer, Coyns 
Beaumont has suggested, the whole peninsula of Cornwall, 
Devon and Somerset, with Bath as its local capital and 
seaport,(40) and the present island groups of the Azores, 
Madeiras, Canaries, and Cape Verde. Finally, certain 
other writers (41), have added to this already vast 
empire of Atlantis much of the west African littoral 
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from Morocco south to the coasts now lying opposite the 
Cape Verde group. 

We nust assume that the real time covered by the 
myth of the birth of the sons and the setting up of the 
ten domains must have extended into millenia, as can be 
seen from the rest of Solon's narrative. As Atlas, as far 
back as records extend, has always been the name of the 
mountain range of Mauretania or the north-west of Africa, 
and if this was, as evidence suggests, at one time part 
of the original empire of Atlantis, we may be led to con=- 
sider that Cleito's original dwelling, the residence also 
of her eldest son Atlas, may have been situated to the 
south of the Atlas range and on the shores ov the ocean 
which occupied what is now the Sahara Desert —- which was 
a desert for travellers, geographers, historians and 
poets for centuries before Christ. In all probability 
this was the Yerra Siriadica of antiquity in which at 
some unknown time the Siriadic columns were erected, 
according to Josephus (42) and Euseubius (43) (Reference 
should also be made to the article by Paul Hoffman). At 
any rate, in Algeria, many years ago, I was assured by 
certain Marabouts that an immense subterranean lake lies 
under this desert at a depth varying froiam 150 to 1200 
feet, and what is more, fish live and brecd in these under- 
ground waters and even rivers. It would be interesting to 
see what would result from the sinking of artesian wells, 
it might well lead to the emergence of a new and fruitful 
land. 

fWaen this unaerground lake used to wesh the southern 
nd eastern shores of the Atlas ranges, there must have 
een cities, fishins villages and ports from which 
alleys could put forth in all directions for purposes 
warlike or mercantile. Ail these have vanished. iie 
might feel justified in considering that the capital of 
King Atlas lay within the boundaries of north-west Africa 
at a time when the Straits of Gibraltar did not even 
exist. But as we proceed with our examination of Solon's 
narrative, we find that this supposition does not accord 
with the geographical evidence resulting from the labours 
of such scholars as Termier (43), Rutot (44), Navarro (45) 
and Negris (46), and that successive epochs are in 
question, in only one of which the rise and fall of the 
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island of Atlantis could have taken place. 
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Guyots are subinz rine volicanic cones, whose tops 
heave been truncated to form a flat surface. From the 
nature of the usposits recoverca fron their flat tops 
it is evidcnt that the truncation was caused by weather 
ing and wave action, so that the tops siust at one time 
have been above sca level, although they are now up 
to a mile below the surface. 

Guyots were first identified by Commander H.H. Hess, 
U.S.N.R. oc Princeton University during the last war 
and named by him after the 19th Century geographer, 
Arnold Guyot. Some 120 have been found in the North 
Pacific and a few in the Atlantic north of Bermuda; the 
Pacific ones, although distributed in no particular 
pattern, have been discovercd in three main formations 
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to the north of the Marshall Islands, between Hawii and 
South California and in the Gulf of Alaska. 

From the index fossils recovered from Guyots it is 
evident that the first two Pacific groups were formed in 
the carly Tertiary (Palaeocene or Eocene) and the last 
group (although there is more doubt about this because 
further erosion of their tops took place during the 
Pleistocene glaciation) eithcr very early Tertiary or 
Curing the Cretaceous. 

Now have the Guyots been submerged? Hess at first 
thought that this was entirely due to isostatic compen- 
sation and that the deeper the Guyots the older they were 
- the deepest being pre-Cambrian. Later expeditions by 
Mr. EL. Hamilton of the Oceanography Branch of the U.S.N. 
Elcetronics Laboratory, San Diego, have however shewn 
fairly conclusively that this is not the case, although 
age appears to be one of the factors affecting the depth, 
as is shewn by the moat like trench surrounding the base 
of some of the Guyots. The size and weight however has 
apparently no bearing on the sinkage. 

The only other possible cause of sinkage is a rise 
in the sea level in the area, some of which can be 
accounted for by the deposition of globigcrina, etc. on 
the ocean bed and the volume of the water released from 
the ice caps at the end of the Bleistocenc, but unless a 
pre-Canbrian age can be attributed to the Guyots thcse 
causes alone cannot account for more than about half the 
average depth. 

Is it possible, thereforc, that the Hocrbiger lhioon 
Copture Theory can be brought forward to account for some 
of the sinkage? 

If the Mid-Pacific Guyots were formed during the 
Tertiary, it is likely that this occurred during the pre- 
Stationary Tide Hill Period, when the tectonic activity 
caused by the approaching Satellite first became appreci- 
able. The Tide Hills with their enormous weight of water 
would have produced a marked gcosynclinal movement in the 
area they covered and this would have been reversed when 
they passed on, so that even in such a geologically stable 
part of the Earth's crust as the Pacific Basin vulcanism 
mast have been likely during the inter-Tide Hill Periods. 
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Shortly after the formation of these inter-Tide 
Hill volcanocs they would have been overwhelmed by the 
next Tide Hill, which would have started the erosion of 
their upper surfaces, converting those which had already 
become extinct into the characteristic truncated shape. 

This process would have been repeated with each 
Successive Tide—Hill and the gradually increasing height 
of the Hills would account for the varying hcights of 
the Guyots in any one group and also for the occasional 
ones where a guyot has been formed on top of an older one. 

During the Stationary Period of the Tertiary Satel- 
lite the Guyot area was submerged beneath the nadiral 
Tide Hill for a very long time and a geosynclinal move- 
ment set in and thereafter —- cxcept possibly for short 
periods during the post-Stationary Tide Hill Period - 
the Guyots never again rose above the surface, cven 
during the Asatcllic Age, and were subinergcd even more 
dceply when the capture of the prescnt Moon drew a large 
volume of water from the poles. 

In the case of the Alaska Gulf Guyots the situation 
is more obscure, but it is possible that the process 
already described may have occurred when the Mesozoic 
Satellite was approaching its Stationary Position. 

At this time they would have bcen sunk pretty 
dceply. During the post-Stationary Tide Hiil Period 
they must heave dried out completely between Tide Hills, 
but as these were accelerating their movement round the 
Earth fairly rapidly, the periods when shallow water 
organisms could have existed must have been very short 
and any evidence of land organisms must have disappeared 
long agoe 

Thereafter, despite the drawing of water into the 
Girdle Tide (when in any case they must have been covered 
by the Ice Cap) and during the whole of the Tertiary, 
the Guyots probably never came within the necessary 40 
fathoms or so of the surface to allow for the existence 
of shallow water organisms. Their depth now is probably 
very much the same as it was after the Capture Flood. 

All the above is, of course, pure speculation, but 
I wonder if there is any way of obtaining proof. For 
instance, are there any Index Fossils of organisias which 
like to live in depths of, say, 50 - 100 fathoms, which 
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might give an indication of the depths of Guyots at the 
right periods? 

It is a pity that no Guyots have so far been con- 
firmed on or near the Equator because their depth wouid 
give a valuable pointer to the correctness of iny Theory. 
But in this case their icentification and verification 
will be very difficult as they are likely to be at least 
1500 fathoms below sea level! 


HH. Hess. Drowned Ancicnt Islands of the Pacific Resin (947) 

E.L. Hamilton. Usper Cretaccous, Tertiary and Recent Planktonic 
Foraiinifera from Mid=-Pacific Plat-Topped 
Seamowmits. 


H.W. Menerd & R.S.. Die Submarine Geolory of the Gulf of 
ates: (1951) 


NOLOGY AD ND ‘DISASTER 


hapter Two 





"WIND AND STORM" 


The second manifestation assumed by Hoerbisers 
theory of satellitic disintegration (or capture), is 
that of severe climatic and meteorolosical changes. The 
shifting of the warm blanket of air, previously uniforn= 
ly distributed would, at the capture of a satellite cause | 
hurricanes and general weather disturbance to a vast ] 
desree.e. This of course would also periodically occur at 
the close conjunctions of the respective orbital paths 
of the Barth and Moon. A seer tae of the dortate 
climates would occur, and conditions would be created at 
the polar extremities pestanie for extreme glaciation. 

Now, whilst certain myths do exist, of catastrophic 
storms and hurricanes, these are none too reliable for 
our purpose, since a particularly violent storm is an 
event which will occur at least once in a generation. 

Ve must accordingly look to the age-old representations 
of these forces, in their symbolic forms, and study 
them in conjunction with the symbols of other forces 
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with which they may be legitimately assumed to have some 
connection. Illustrations of such demonic influences, 
leaving no direct geological traces must therefore be 
regarded as auxiliary to the main body of data, and in 
consequence used carefully. It is however possible to 
coimtpare demons and gods of wind and storm and separate 
those, the majority, which are fairly obviously ‘local’ 
in origin, (mere tribal deities invoked when storms 
occurred), from those that follow a pattern of more 
universal importance. One of the most famous of the 
Gods of Ancient Mexico was Quetzalcoatl. This deity 
had many attributes and was a ‘culture hero' of some 
great importance. As a ‘culture hero’ his life follows 
the pattern common to Deluge survivors; but he is also, 
as Ecatl, a wind god. In this connection he does not 
fall within the scope of this BEADLE, since he is ap- 
parently representative of the sea sonal Trade Winds and 
thus a benevolent symbol. It is his associate, 
Tezcatlipoca, the fierce Goa of the hurricane who is of 
interest, inasmuch that he represents the disrupting 
forces of the great wind storms in ‘opposition,’ to the 
Trades. The clinax of the great festival, Toxcatl, 
dedicated to Tezcatlipoca is the ritual sacrifice of 
the chief captive, taken in war; the victim having pre- 
viously crossed water in a canoe. Imolation of the vic- 
tim took place upon the sunmit of a pyramid. Whilst 
= yearly sacrifice appears to follow the tradition of 

revitalizing the supernatural deity, by blood taken 
er ‘on his earthly countcrpart, the cssential character 
Tezcatlipoca lends emphasis to the likelihood of his 
bsing representative of the greater atmospheric distur- 
bances that had occurred when the Moon becancsc the satel- 
lite of the carth. It is of interest to note that one 
of his appelations is "The Enemy," and he was regarded 
as the power that would ultimately bring the world to 
destruction. n the priestly codices he is represented 
as the first of the five chapters of Mexican world 
history. His ‘cra’ it was said, culminated in the des- 
truction by fierce jaguars, of the race of men and 
giants that inhabited the world at that time. 

Odin, the Scandinavian All Father, and principle 
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wind deity, figures strongly in Norse mythology and 
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religion. He plays a prominent part at Ragnarok, the 
unique meeting of the stylised forces of the supernatural 
with the God-humans, or, as H.S. Bellamy will eventually 
shew, a well preserved account of the disintegration of 
the Tertiary Satellite. He plays a part in two of the 
major Norse creation myths, the second reveals him in 
his role of Flood-Hero when, with the assistance of his 
brothers, Vile and Ve, he raises the world from the 
depths of the ocean. He shares, with Tezcatlipoca and 
other Gods of wind and storm, human sacrifice, which 
takes the form of the ‘wild hunts-man,' rode the wings 

of the storm at night accompanied by his hounds (the Yeth 
Hounds of British legend), in search of souls. It is in 
this demonic form that he represents the supernatural 
terror of the storm. The purpose of his ride is to 
gather the souls of the newly dead, and woe—betide any 
who are in the open as he swecps past on Sleipnir his 
eight footed steed. 

The Celtic British wind god, or the god who can be 
most nearly equated with the Norse Odin, is Gwynn, son 
of Nudd, or Lludd, a solar deity. Givynn is represented 
as the king of Welsh faeric, the Tylwyth Teg. He also 
leads a Wild Hunt, and is associated with violent winds 
and storms. In comnon with many other important deities 
of all pantheons, Gwynn is associatcd with mountains and 
high places. Although no specific cases occur of human 
sacrifice to Gwynn ap Nudd, or can be traced, his pre- 
occupation with the souls of the acad, ond his position 
as Lord of the Celtic Hades make it reasonable to presume | 
that victims were once sacrificed to hin. 

Turning to Rebbinic inythology we read or the Rat aecy 
demon, Alue This demon was born by Lilith of Adam, and 
is 
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associated specially with the South Wind. That storm 
spirit is immeasurably old is evident. w#hilst the scope 
of this essay does not permit of the full discussion of 


the ‘seven evil spirits,’ the symbolical identification 
of these spirits is of great interest to students of 

the breakdown of the Tertiary Satellite. These identifi- 
cations, which may portray seven stages of the break- 
Gown, ere: 1. The South Wind, 2. A dragon with mouth 
agape, 3. A grim leopard, 4. A terrible serpent, 5. 

A furious beast, 6. A rampant beast, 7. An evil windstorm. 
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It is scarcely necessary to emphasise the recurrence of 
the number seven in inysticism; whilst the Flood is said 
to have lasted seven days, and Ut-Napishtim on his deliv- 
erance from it built an altar upon which were set vessels, 
by sevens. The seven demons are described textually, as 
grinding the land like corn, and as raging against man- 
kind. They are said to be born to the West, to come to 
maturity in the East, to dwell beneath the earth, and 
they were proclaimed upon the summits of the mountains. 
Other wind and storm demons are to be found in 
Zoroastrian and Greek conceptions. The Persian Aeshma, 
&@ principal demon symbolising wrath and fury was thought 
to have been the leader of the storm fiends, whilst the 
Greek 'harpies' are thought by some authorities to syi- 
bolise the all-destroying storm. The hoine of demons was, 
according to Plutarch, the moon, though whether this was 
the result of logical deduction, based upon atmospheric 
disturbances connected with the capture of the Moon, and 
handed down, or the assumption that the satellite, shin- 
ing at night must be the home of the evil spirits of the 
night, is not apparent. In this connection, since the 
event must precede the explanation, and the deity or 
demon evolve after the event or series of events, pheno- 
mena of sufficient importance to warrant the emergence 
of religious concepts, or individual supernatural forms, 
must have been relatively of greater significance than 
events of like, but lesser nature. That there were wind 
spirits, sea demons, and ecarthauake gods from the begin- 
nins of the evolution of the mind of man we must assumic, 
but these were the demons of cyclical occurrences. ‘The 
higher place embraces the supreme demons, Tezcatlipoca, 
Tiamat, Loki, and their ilk. We must look to astronoi- 
ical cause in explanation of the pre-eminence of a par- 
ticularly powerful demon or deity. The manifestation of 
flood, hurricane wind, or blinding storm would naturally 
be attributed, by a community, to the wrath of its con- 
trolling deity. The results could be explained in two 
conflicting ways. In the majority of myths of catas- 
trophe, the cause of the occurrence has been directly 
attributed to the moral laxity, corruption, and discard- 
ing of religious ethics by the people; resulting rather 
naturally in the wrath of the Deity. However, certain 
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cataclysmic myth, of a like nature, i.e. of fire, famine, 
etc, the fault is laid with the Deity, who has, through 
caprice, evil intent, or sheer negligence caused the 
disaster. It is necessary once again to distinguish 
between the relation of demons and gods to minor, local, 
and cyclical disasters, and the relation of super-demons 
to such disasters. It is argued that events of national 
or, as we prefer to believe, international importance 
were responsible for the conception of paramount demons. 
Demons such as these are associated in mythologies etc, 
with events such as the destruction of an era, the begin- 
ning of a new age of imankind; a clear indication of the 
important position held by thei, and some indication of 
the circumstances in which they vere conceived. Their 
relation to iinor and perennial disasters, is that of 
‘overlord.’ Their responsibility was, so to speak, in 
second degree. 

Running like a thread through the tales of chaos 
ana disaster is the dragon theme; with it is associated 
almost every facet of disrupted civilization. It is 
comnon to all mythologies and is of course worthy of 
study on its own. whilst in certain cases its dimensions 
have shrunk, and it has assumed pathological form, i.e. 
in Britain, in others it is regarded still as the supreme 
destroyer of the world. i/fhen we are in the world of the 
dragon, we are at once in the world of cataclysm and 
Gaestruction. 
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(To be continued) 
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By LeC. Suggars 


Ever since man first acquired the faculty for ' 
reasoning he has been asking himself “Is something worth 
while?" Astronomy, which is one of the pure sciences, 
is often looked upon by the man-in-the-street as one of 
those subjects which, whilst of great academic interest 
to those so interested, has little or no practical use 
in this very inmaterialistic world. In such a manner must 


the onlookers have felt with the experiments of Michael 
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Faraday and yet to-day the whole of the electrical 
industry (and all that implies) in this world can be 
attributed to the experiments of that one man. iho can 
Say then where our astronomy of to-day will lead us 
tomorrow? 

Modern astronomy (as apart from astrology) may be 
said to start in the early seventeenth century with the 
discovery of the astronomical telescope of Galileo. 

True that somewhere between 1520 to 1540 Copernicus had 
produced his theory that the earth revolved round the 
sun instead of vice versa, but it took the telescope to 
prove his theory. Since Galileo's days, men have earned 
their living making telescopes, grinding and polishing 
lenses and mirrors, making astronomical instruments and 
So on. Publishers have made money by publishing books 
on astronomy, though it is doubtful if the authors of 
such books made any! Here we see our first material 
returns for the subject. 

With the development in telescopes came the facil- 
ity for accurate observations on stars and planets. 
Accurate observations demand accurate time and both were 
being aemanded in the early eighticenth century by the 
navigators of the world's ships. Given both, they knew 
they would be able to calculate their ship's position 
in the world's seas. To-day, navigators usually know 
their position (even without Bane to an accuracy of 
about 400 yards, which, on a globe 8,000 miles in dia- 
meter is pretty good going. Out of astronomy and the 
invention of the chronometer, therefore, has arisen 
iocern navigation by which the safety of millions of 
sea-borne lives has been essured. 

Navigators were not oniy concerned with their 
exact position, ‘they also wanted to know the time of 
high and low tide in the seven seas of the world. To 
“sail with the tide" is nearly as old as Father Time, 
yet centuries passed without accurate prediction of not 
only the time of high tide, but whether it would be a 
really high “high" tide (a spring tide) or whether it 
would be a low "hich" tide (neap tide). Man, of course, 
very early in his adventures on the seas, had realised 
that the movement of the moon governed the tides, but 
it was not until accurate observations of the moon 
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became available that accurate tide forecasting also 
became possible. 

From the seas of the world to the winds above it, 
is the next step and astro Navigation was born of ast- 
ronolily e 

Whilst development was going on in the accuracy of 
observations and instruments, the astronomers were 
baffled by one very big problem. How was it possible 
for the sun to radiate heat throughout the ages with- 
out any apparent reduction in its size or in its heat 
output? The rocks tell us it has been Going it for mil- 
lions of years and we now know it will do it for millions 
more. ‘theories came and went and Thonpson and Rutherford 
by their researches led the astronomers and physicists 
along the path that has led to the final answer - nuclear 
fission; in other words, the atomic bomb: However, the 
sun is able to produce its great heat (and thus power) 
without blowing itself up whilst we are still striving 
to attain the same object. 

Ve have read above of just a few of astronomy's 
contributions to this world's advantage. There is 
still the great scientific interest and work shared by 
millions of amateurs (and it is a subject in which the 
amateur contributes a great deal). 

Finally, we come to the inevitable question “Quo 
Vadis" - whither goest thou? To this I can think of no 
finer answer than the famous motto of the R.A.F. - 

"Per ardua Ad Astra." 


| BOOKS | 


by Critias 


L'&xpedition au Mont Ararat by Fernand Naverra, 
Bordeaux 1953. 





Some time ago - Vol V p. 88 - reference was made 
to the French &xpedition to Mount Ararat. The story of 
the attempt has now been told by M. Fernand Navarra, who 
was one of the main organisers. 

The fact that the expedition did not manage to 
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achieve its object was, in all probability, due to the 
rarity of a sufficiently hot sumer to “gee the layer 
of ice covering any remains to an extent that they 
could be seen, or even examined. 

Such hot summers seem to occur about once in 
seventy years, which means that the chance of a second 
one this century is small - the last one having been 
just after the war. 


Lumiere sur L'Atlantide by Dr. Mir-Emil Chaouat. 
Marscille 1953. 
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The writer is a follower of Butavand, and places 
the date of the Atlantean disaster at 1400 B.C., taking 
Plato's 9000 years as having been months. In the samc 
manner he places Atlantis rather in Lybia than in the 
Atlantic, 

This booklet, however, is most interesting and 
shows that much research work has been done by the 
author. It seems certain that it is only by the de- 
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voted labours of such persons as Dr. Chaouat, will the 
secrets cf Atlantis eventually be unveiled, as the 
prospects of securing any large measure of public sup=- 
port, or financial aid to carry out even the smallcst 
investigation scein to be absente 
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